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portant dissident group, the Shi'at 'AH (party of All), upheld the
rights of the dead AH and maintained that the caliphate should pass
hereditarily to his sons Hasan and Husain. The elder son Hasan
was a colourless figure who did not press his claim; but Husain
raised his banner in Iraq and was killed by the Umayyad troops at
Karbala in 680. Round his tomb, and that of Ali in the neigh-
bouring city of Najf, there rapidly grew an emotional Shi'i
martyrology among the large numbers of poor Arabs who had not
benefited materially from the spoils of conquest and the Persian
converts to Islam who were denied equality of status by the race-
proud Arabs. They evolved the doctrine that Ali and his des-
cendants hadinherited with the caliphate, not merely Mohammed's
temporal authority over all Islam, but also his spiritual inspiration.
Some Shi'is indeed went so far as to maintain that Ali was greater
than Mohammed; that while the mission of the latter was merely
to transmit to mankind the text of the Qur'an, its inner spiritual
significance was contained in AH; while the Muslim profession of
faith declared Mohammed the apostle of God, the Shi'is pro-
claimed AH the saint of God. His death and that of Husain were
conceived as a martyrdom for the salvation of mankind, a notion
probably inspired by the Christian doctrine of the Atonement.
The spiritual inspiration of AH and his sons was held to be passed
on to their descendants, the Saiyids descended from Husain and
the Sharifs descended from Hasan, who are to this day objects of
Shi'i veneration. In particular, both temporal and spiritual power
was beHeved to pass from Husain to his legal heir in each genera-
tion, to whom as the infalHble Imam (leader) the impHcit obedi-
ence of the Shi'a was due in all matters, religious or secular. Had
any of the descendants of AH possessed something of the poHtical
talent of the best Umayyads, he would certainly have been able to
supplant them, such was the superstitious reverence of the Shi'is
for their imams;1 but in fact the Umayyads, whose power rested
on the mass of moderate people, Muslim and non-Muslim alike,
who wanted above all things law and order, were able with some
difficulty to maintain their ascendancy.
In addition to the rising of the Shi'a the early Umayyads had to
contend with a revolt of Madina, the city of the Prophet, which
resented the passing of authority from it to Damascus; there were
feuds between great Arab tribal groups drawn originally from
1 Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedanism, 91.